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regard the poem as anything but an interesting case
history of Mr. Eliot's neurotic state of mind.

The combination of this acceptance of all values
as relative with the social conditions of a modern in-
dustrial society makes confusion worse confounded.
The machine has destroyed tradition in the old sense
and the refusal to replace it by absolute presuppositions
deliberately chosen and consciously held is leading us to
disaster. In the first place when tradition disappears so
does popular taste; in saying that he can sell anything,
the advertiser is admitting that there is no such thing
as the taste of the man in the street: and in the second,
the centralization of an industrial society places the
dictatorship of taste in the hands of a very small group
of people. If we are ever to achieve anything remotely
resembling a democratic culture, we must all begin by
admitting the fact of this dictatorship, and the critics
themselves must accept their responsibility and not
mislead the public.

Let me take as an illustration of irresponsibility a re-
view by a distinguished American critic. I choose this
example because the critic who wrote it is more for-
tunate than most in not having to be a publisher's
lackey and because though I have not read the novel
I think that I should probably agree with his verdict.

"As one whose heart is coated, I fear, with a thick
daubing of common clay, I see in The Voyage a be-
guiling romance and not a piece of profound sym-